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THE SPHRCTRE Cask. 
Translated from the Italian of Svare, 
for the Southern Rose Bud. 


' In former times, old houses, and 
0 

: especialy ancieot casties, were 

deseited, in consequence of the 


tales which were told of the Spirits 
who besieged them, and of the 
terrors they occasioned to whoev- 
er dared to inhabit them. But 
people have gradually discovered 


were merely the creations of a 
heated imagination, or else the ef- 
fects of natural causes not suffi- 
ciently investigated at first. Yet 
even at the present day, the igno- 
rant lend a ready ear to such idle 
fancies; while many, onthe con- 
trary, eager to display their cour- 
age, advance boldly to provoke the 
dangers which they despise. The 





venturing, without having first ta- 
ken some precautions, to repair 


little anecdote I am about to relate, | 
should guard every one against | 


Se IS PAIREST 


CHARLEST: 


that such fears and apparitions | 


the mischief which may arise, el- | 
ther from natural causes, or from | 


the malignity of concealed per- 
sOns. 

The young Duke de Villars, 
employed by his king tn the trans- 
action of important affairs in Ger- 
many, on his return home was de- 
tained by night,and the inclement 
weather in a miserable village, 
where no place of shelter pre- 
sented itself, except a few wretchi- 
ed hovels, inhabited by country 
people. He, however, perceived 
anold castle at a little distance 
from the village, and as it appear- 
ed to offer better accommodations, 
he enquired who resided there, 
aod whether lodgings would be 
granted him. The good people 
answered, that no one dared to 
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»> there, because they were soon 


frientecned away by the dreadful 


noses and frightful phantoms, 
‘hich were nightly heard and 
seen Young Villars, laughing al 
their simphieity, told them, that he 


would be glad to see these ghosts, 
and oidering his servants to re- 
main to the village, he set off for 


the castle, provided with arms, 
wine, and means for kindling a 
fire About midnight he was dis- 


turbed by a confused noise of |a- 
mentations and cries, accompanied 
by a horrible clanking of chains. 
Villars, without losing his courage 
for a moment, seized his arms, and 


putting himself in a state of de- | 


fence, remained waiting the issue: 
when suddenly the door was 
thrown open with a crash, as if 


the whole butiding was falling to | 


pieces, and a spectre of gigantic 
stature entered, clothed in whue 
garments from head to feet, and 
followed by four furies bearing fu- 
nereal in their hands 
The ghost stood still at a few pa- 
ces from Villars, and in a deep 
and terrible tune exclaimed, *‘ Rash 
mortal, thou that darest to enter 
feartul abodes, fly im- 
from hence and save 
for thy life.’ 


turches 


into these 
mediately 
thyself, or tremble 
“ft tremble!” 
geous youth: ‘You shall soon see 
if Villars knows how to tremble. 
and without saying more, he rush- 


ed forward. The phantem flew 
precipitately, and Villars after 
him; but he had hard], passed 
through two rooms, when the 


pavement sunk, and the vision dia- 
appeared; whic he was left quite 
alune, in deep silence and utter 
darkness. 
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answered the coura- | 


One may easily ima- | 
gine what was the terror and agi- | 
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tatron of Villars at this awful mo 
tne ryt 

Lie rematimed tor some time ove: 
whelmed by a thousand thoughts, 
but atlast observing a light glim 
met through the crack of a doer, 
and hearing whispers, seemingly 
from he lsetened 
intently, and discovered a band of 
rufians, who consulting im 
what manner to destroy him. Af- 
ter various debates, he heard one 
say, “It would be dangerous to 


ee 


human vorces, 


were 


murder him, for as he is a person 
of distinction, search would be 
made throughout the castle, and 
we should be discovered. My o- 
pinion is, that he should be set at 
liberty.”” On hearing this, Vil- 
lars cried out, ‘‘Yes, the attempt 
would indeed cost you dear, for I 
have important letters for the king, 
, and as there are 
| my service at the ne ighborng vil- 


four persons in 
lage, ray death would not remain 
concealed or unavenged Release 
me: as | will keep eecret, 
and promise a recompense worthy 
of Villars”? After brief deliber- 
ation, the y determned to do so, 


your 




















requiriog an oath of him, that he 
would divulge the real cause of 
alarm te 
Some 
his 


no one 
tune alter, while he 
cauntry with 


friends, a stranger presented him- 


was 


at seat some 


self unannounced, leading a pair 
, Of handsome and spirited horses 
“Those be, ‘to 
Whom you promised secrecy in the 


7 
persens, ead 


Castic, pray you fo accept thos gilt 
as a pledge of gratitude for the 
faith with 


goud which you have 
K pt your oath You are lice 


from it now , &£1nCce having left the 
kingdom, they bave uthing more 
to fear lie then explained the 
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events of that night. The spec- 
tres were forgers, who were con- 
cealed there with others; the sunk 
pavement was a trap-door, with 
which every castle was furnished 
during the intestine wars, and the 
 - of petty tyrants. 

illars, happy in having escap- 
ed, always afterwards, in telling 
the story, blamed his rashness, 
and mentioned it as a warning to 
those who would expose them- 
selves to similar dangers. 

UNA AMICA. 








THE ROSE.—-No. 1. 

It may be interesting to the ad- 
mirers of the flower under whose 
beautiful leaves we enlist to see 
some of the most striking tributes 
of admiration to the Rose collect- 
ed occasionally here. 

From Harris’s Natural History of the 
Bible. 

Cantic. 11. 1. J am the rose of 
Sharon. ‘ 

Isaiah 35. 1- The desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The Rose so much and so often 
sung by the Poets of Persia, Ara- 
bia, Greece, and Rome, is, in- 
deed, the pride of the garden, for 
elegance of form, for glow of 
colour, and fragrance of smell. 

Tournefort, mentions fifty-three 
kinds, of which the Damascus 
rose, and the rose of Sharon are 
the finest. They are at this day 
much admired in the East, where 
they are extremely fragrant. In 
what esteemthe rose was among 
the Greeks, may be learned from 
the fifth and fifty-third odes of 
Anacreon. Among the ancients, 
it occupied a conspicuous place in 
every chaplet; it was a principal 
ornament in every festive meet- 
ing, and at every solemn sacrifice- 
And the comparisons in Ecclesi- 
asticus, show that the Jews were 
likewise much delighted with it. 

I was exalted as arose plant.— 
24. 14, 

He was as the flower of roses 
in the spring of the year.—490. 8. 

The Rose-Bud, or opening rose, 
seems in particular a favorite or- 
nament. The Jewish sensualists 
in Wisd. 2. 8. are tntroduced say- 
ing, —‘‘Let us crown ourselves 
with rose-buds before they are 
withered ” 
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THE ROSE. 
Translated from the German of Her- 
der, for the Southern Rose bud. 

“The flowers around me all 
droop and die; and yet I only am 
called ‘the fading, short-lived 
rose.” Ungrateful men! do I not 
make my transient existence suffi- 
ciently welcome? Even after 
death, I prepare a funeral monu- 
ment of fragrant sweets for you: 


and yet I hear youever sing and | 


say, ‘ah! the fading, fragile rose!’ 
Thus mourned the Queen of the 
flowers, on her throne; perhaps 
already conscious of her departing 
loveliness. The maiden standing 
by, heard her complaint and an- 
swered, “be not angry with us, 
sweet young one! and call not that 
ingratitude, which is pure love. 
We see all the flowers around us 
die, and we submit to their desti- 
ny; butthou, their Queen, thou 
alone we hold worthy of immor- 
tality. In the freshness, and youth, 
and gladness of our existence, we 
compare ourselves to thee; and 
when like thee, that existence 
fades, we sing and say, alas! the 
fading, the short lived rose!” 
EINE FREUNDE, 





Written for the Southern Rose Bud, 
by a very young Friend. 


The sun was sinking behind the 
Alps, and threw his bright red 
beams on a cottage around which 
a group of happy children were 
playing. Their mother came out 
to meet them, and her little girl 
ran to her saying, ‘‘Mother, when 
will father return from Palestine ?”’ 
“I do not know, .my dear, that he 
will ever return;”? and as she said 
this, a tear rolled down her cheek; 
she hastily wiped it away, but the 
little girl perceived it. ‘‘Oh,” said 
she, ‘‘mother is unhappy,’’ and 
immediately all the children ran 
up to console her. Mary, for that 
was her name, took them by the 
hand and led them into the cot. 
After they had eaten a hearty sup- 
per, she made a short prayer, in 
which they all joined, and then re- 
signed themselves to slumber .—— 
Mary sat down by the cottage 
door, and seeing a man advancing 
with rapid strides towards her, she 


thought it might be her husband, 


aud her heart beat high; but ashe | 
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came nearer, perceived it was not 
he. She ran out to meet him, and 
said with an agitated voice, ‘“‘Have 
you any news from my husband?” 
‘Ves,’ said the rough-hearted sol- 
dier, ‘the died in Holy Land de- 
fending the cross.’’ - This blow 
was too much for Mary: she faint- 
ed. The soldier ran to bring wa- 
te: from a brook that went bab- 
bling by, and threw some on her 
face, and raising her up, supported 
her to the cottage, she revived 
and thanking the stranger for his 
kind care,gave him a piece of mo- 
ney, and he departed, leaving 
Mary in doubt and fear. The 
next morning Mary informed her 
children of the circumstances.— 
They were now very uuhappy,but 
gradually their grief subsided,and 
they played as merrily as ever, for 
‘The tear down childhood’s cheek that 
flows, 
‘-Is like the dew drop on the rose, 
‘*‘When next the summer wind comes by, 
‘And waves the bush—the flower is dry.’” 
They never mentioned their fa- 
ther’s name to Mary, for it made 
the tears start into her eyes, and 
she would look very unhappy. It 
was now a month from the time 
the stranger had appeared, when 
she heard a noise in the passage, 
and going quickly to see who it 
was, discerned her husband. She 
uttered a scream of joy. Her 
first thoughts were raised to Him, 
who had protected her husband in 
the hour of danger. The child- 
ren clapped their little hands, and 
cried ‘‘now we have a dear father 
again.” ‘‘Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘I fell a- 
mid the slain, but a kind hermit 
bound up my wounds, and now I 
am with you, blessed with a kind 
wife and affectionate children.” 
That night, the sounding hymn of 
gratitude went up like incense to 
the throne of Him who protects 
innocence. 





GREAT ECLIPSE OF ‘THE SUN. 

The most remarkable of the 
phenomena that this year (1834) 
will happen, is the Eclipse of the 
Sun, on Sunday the 30th of No- 
vember. 

This eclipse, as will be seen on 
tracing the path of the centre, 
will be total in asmall part of the 
territory of Arkansas, and of the 
State of Mississippi, Alabama, 
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Georgia, and South-Carolina.— | 
The principal places in which the | 
obscurity will probably be com- | 
plete, are Charleston, Beaufort, 
8 C. Savannah, Milledgeville, 
Tuscaloosa. and little Ruck. The 
greatest duration of total darkness 
in any place, willbe about I m 
56s: at Tuscaloosa, it will be about 
tm. 53s and at Beaufort, | m 
46s., these places lying very near 
the central path At Charleston, 
and Savannah, the duration will 
be considerably less, the former 
being situate about forty miles 
north of this path, the latter about 
thirty south. ‘The width of the | 
line of total darkness varies in its 

passage across the earth, but in | 
the United States will be about 
one hundred miles. Those of the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic States, 





who desire to behold this rare | 
spectacle, the most magnificent | 
and sublime of the phenomena 


of nature, compared with which 
even Niagara sinks into mediocri- 
ty will find Beaufort the most eligi- 
ble place in which to make their 
observations; and they will not ne- 
glect this opportunity when they 
reflect, that the moon’s shadow 
will not again, for the space of 
thirty-five years, pass over any part | 
of the inhabited portion of the 
United States, or until Aug. 7th, 
1869. 

As, at the time of the eclipse of 
Feb. 1831, much inconvenience 
and even injury was sustained 
from want of care in looking at the 
sun without any protection for the 
eye,or through glass not suflici- 
ently colored, it may be proper to 





remark, that should the sky, du- 


green orred glasses of a sextant, 
and in default of this a piece of 
common window glass, free from 
veins, and rendered quite black 
by the smoke of a lamp, only, can 
be used with safety. If the lustre 
of the sun should be diminished by 
intervening clouds, a lighter shade 
will be sufficient.—.dmerican Al- 
manack for 1834. 


The Tomb of the Son of Napolcon 
He lies in the deep vaults of the 
capuchin convent, with cightly four 





of the imperial family of Austria 


LLL LL 


beside him. A monk au-wered 
our pull at the cloister bell, and 
the valet translated my request 
into German. He opened the gate 
with a gutteral ‘‘Yaw!”’ and light- 
ing a Wax candle ata lamp burn- 
ing before the image of the Vir- 
gin, unlocked a massive brazen 
dvor at the end of the curridor, 
and led the way into the vault 

The capuchin was as pale as mar- 
ble, quite bald, though young, and 
with features which expressed, I 
thought, the subdued fierceness @f 
adevil) He impatiently waived a- 
way the officious interpreter after 





a moment or two, and asked me if | 


I understood Latin. Nothing 
could have been more striking 
than the whole scene. The im- 
mense bronze sarcophagi lay in 
long aisles behind railings and 
gates of iron, and as the long-ro- 
bed monk strode on with his lamp 
through the darkness, pronouacing 
the name and title of each as he 
unlocked the door and struck it 
with his heavy key, he seemed to 
me, with his solemn pronuaciation 
like some mysferious being calling 
forth the imperial tenants to judg- 
ment. He appeared tu have a 
something of scorn in his manner 
as he looked on the splendid work- 
manship of the vast coflin and 
pronounced the seunding titles of 
the ashes within. ‘At that of the 
celebrated Empress Maria The- 
resa alone, he stopped to make a 
comment. It was a simple tribute 
to her virtues, and he uttered it 
slowly, as if he were merely mu- 
sing tohimself. He passed on to 
her husband, Francis the First, 
and then proceeded unimterrupt- 


ring the continuance of this eclipse | ¢dly ull he came to a new copper 


be clear, one of the very darkest | 


cotin. Itlay in a niche, beneath 
a tall, dim window, aud the monk, 
inerely pointing to the inscription, 
set down his lamp, and began to 
pace up and down the damp floor, 
with his head on his breast, as if 
it was a matter of course that here 
Iwas to be leftawhile to my 
thoughts. 

It was cerainly the spot,if there 
is one imthe world,to feel emotion 
In the narrow enclosure on which 
my finger rested lay the last hopes 
of Napoleon. The heart of the 
masterspirit of the world was bound 
up in these ashes. He was beau- 
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tiful, accomplished, generous 
brave He was worshipped with a 


sort ofidolatry by the nation with 
which he had passed bis childhood 
He had won al! hearts. His death 
seemed impossible. There was a 
universal prayer that he might 
live, his inheritance of glory was 
sv incalculable. 

Iread hisepitaph. It was that 
of a private individual. It gave his 
name and his father’s and mother’s 
andthen enumerated his virtues. 
with a common place regret for 
hisearly death lhe monk took 
up his lamp and re-ascended to the 
cloister in silence. He shut the 
convent door behind me, and the 


busy street seemed to me profane 
Widlas 
TO CORR? sSHPONDE WTS, 

A subscriber is informed that “commu 
nications’ can be left at the Post Office 
or with the Editor, and *‘payments’’ made 
to James M. Bee, baqr. Agent for the 
Southern Rose bud, or to the Editor. 


If the friends who lately favoured us 
with conundrums will turn to the pages of 
the Southern Rose Bud, they will fad mo«' 
of them already inserted. 

Kemittance from Milledgeville $5 
Georgetown $1; Colambia $1. 


For the Southern Rose Bud 


A CHARADE., 


My first, tho’ water, cures no thirst, 
My next alone has soul, 
And when he lives upon my first, 
He then w called ny whole. 
ae 


For my Youngest Readers. 


M. 
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For the Southern Rose Bud 
“JFsts WERT. 
‘You say, mama, I must not ery- 
Why do you tell me so’ 
If Jesus wept, why may not I 
He could not sin you know.”’ 
‘He wept, my dear, for human sin 
Not at a trifling wound, 
You almost cry to lose a pin— 


Or at the thunder's sound. 


You oft have wept for foolwh things 
And have from anger cried, 

He mourned a sister's sufferings, 
And wept when Laz'ras died. 


He wept the tears the scriptures bles 
Tears for another's woe, 

Such sorrow | would ne'er repress 
Nor chide its overflow. 

Be good—and banish idle fears, 
Nor even fear to die, 

For God himeelf will wipe sach tears 
From every bumans eye."’ 

Cambridge, Mass. shi 
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CErGrNnzAL PO}BTEY. Rejoice in happiness supreme, when once 


‘The fearful, dreary vale of death is pase'd, 

And blissful light from that celestial day, 

Created by the Lanib’s etfulgent bears, 

Sursts on the blissful and astonished view. 

And as the snow-wreath, which o’erspreads oar path, 
Is spotiess and unsullied to the eye, 

So will the robes appear, (wash'd pure and white 

In Calvary’s cleansing stream,) that are prepar’d 
For those, who seek the never-failing fount 

In holiness and faith. 
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Let mine, great.God, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN KOSE BUD. A sinless spirit be before thy throne, 
. W hen it shall break its earthly bands, and leave 
LINES This mortal form, with its debasing cares; 
WRITTEN THE DAY AFTER A SNOW SFORM IN THE And as it sours to yon bright arch of Heav’n, 
COUNTRY— JANUAKY 7TH, 1534. Fili'd with thy pure aud holy presence there, 

The sun arises! Haii resplendent light, More bright, more pure, more holy, may it grow, 
Which to the darkened scene presents the joy Until *tis fit to bow beneath thy feet, | 
Of cloudless skies, aud moderated cold, And in the snow-while drapery be array‘d, ‘ 

ingled with all the glorious works of Him, Which saints and angels w ear!—and fit to bear 
Th’ Omnipotent, that fill the present view! Upon the cross-sea'’d brow, in sacred joy, 

He who made Heaven and all its holy throng, I he dia:t.ond -studded, geui-crown'd diadem, \ 
Earth too hath visited, and left W hich Thou alove canst give—which marks us all! 
The impress of his hand on things minute! Thine owo—and is our passport to the realms ‘ 
No blade of grass however small, no leaf, Of bliss. A SUBSCRIBER. 
No stem of fragile formn, no bud, no plant, 

Bat sparkles now with gems of brighter hue LINES 


Than thrice ten thousand artificial lights 


, . a * ~ ‘ * =r “ : 
, ; ENCLOSED IN A BEAUTIFULLY TRAN¢ 
By man’s ingenious fancy rear’d ON A MUSQUITTO EA TRANS 


Could give. he field, the forest tree, the shrub, PARENT PIECE OF GUM COPAL, IN THE CABINET OF 
Like one transparent world of chrystal shines, ggg 

Seeming the tasteful work of fairy hands, Mite in creation! yet hast thou 

Wrought, as the fabled story tells, at night, With wond’rous power invested 

When mortal eyes were clos'd in sleep, but broke, Man, in his wental majesty, 

With morning, on the wond’ring sight of lords Oft and again wolested. 

And ancient dames —a view magnificent! Perchance upon some learned head, 

Yet not like thine, All-Perfect! was their skill, Thy triple darts have lighted; 

However beautiful the scene might seem While noble thoughts, at random, fled, 

Of which th’ inspir’d bard hath often sang. By those barbed stings afirighted. 


What tho’ the earth be fill 'd with ice-clad spots, 
Which, like reflecting glass may wjirror forth 
A thousand beauteous forms to those who gaze, 
They cannot in their varied brightness shine, 
Unless thine all-pervading, brilliant sun, 
With its resplendent beams, at thy command, | Perchance on some fond lover’s nose, 
Rests on the picture, garnishing each drop Thou’st Jet thy tiny stings fall, 
With gold and purple, emerald and blue, | And check’d, while from the heart it rose, 
Bright’ ning the wreaths of beaded pearl, which hang An offer sentimental. 
Upon the slender twigs, that bend and bow | low powerless! Let me gaze on thee, 
Beneath their snowy weight. ‘lhe verdant earth Within thy yellow cell! | 

| 


O’er some white arm thou once didst flit, 
Or touch an ivory brow, 

Or, by a sleeping lip been smit, 
Which none might’st touch but thou. 








Presents no vestige of its native soil; Thy kindred, rogue, have fed on me, 
Below, we tread upon a carpet spread, More times than I can tell. 

Of spotless hue, yet bright and beautiful. 
Unsullied thus, in yonder holy place, 

Where Godhead reigns, from mortal vision veil’d 
By that blue vault, which forms the footstool, fair, 
Of self-created Deity, the surface shines; 

The thickly studded, spangled drops, are like 

The starry pavement of the skies, on which 

His throne is bas'd. ‘Ihe sun-lit, icy gems, 

Are as the diamond-ecrested crowns, which grace 
The radiant brows of Cherub quires, 

And Seraphim, and «ll the angelic hosts; 

Shining in rays that emanate from Him, 

The all-glorious Sun of Righteousness. 


But fare thee well! a harsher wish 
Thou’It never hear from me, 
Than that in prison bright as this, 
Mine enemy may be. C. G. 








* Gnat or Musquitto.—There is nothing of greater import: 
ance to a gnat (or musquitto) than her trunk, and that weak im 
plement may be considered as one of Nature’s masterpieces.— 
It is so very small that the extremity of it can scarcely be dit 
cerned through the best microscope that can be procured. That — 
part which is at first obvious to the eye, is nothing but a long 
scaly sheath under the throat. At near the distance of two-thirds 
of it, there is an aperture, through which the insect darts out foa 


Thus, as this lower world, long darken’d, swept stings, and afterwards retracts them. One of which, hewevre 
By storms and tempest-clouded skies, brightens sharp and active it may be, is no more than the case in whieb 
And smiles before the orb of day, which sheds the other three lie concealed, and run ina long groove. The 
Abroad o’er every place where gloom hath dwelt, sides of these stings are sharpened like two-edged swords, they 
Its warm and glad’ning beams—so will the soul, are likewise barbed and have a vast number of cutting teeth to- 
Enchain’d by sin’s dark fetters, and estrang’d wards the point, which turns up like a hook, aud is fine beyoud 





Sy earth-bora cares from Heaven’s eternal peace, ex pression.— Buffon. 











